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Next week's issue 

To defeat a dedicated guerrilla army, special qualities 
are needed in conventional troops. Next week we look 
at the methods of the world's elite forces - from the 
French Foreign Legion to the SAS - in irregular war¬ 
fare, the tactics they have adopted and the weapons 
they use. 
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The communist-inspired outbreak of violence in 
Malaya in June 1948 was but one of a number of 
serious crises which confronted the Western world at 
that time. The Soviet Union was, or so it seemed, bent 
on forcing the Western Allies out of Berlin; political 
democracy had just been overturned by communists 
in Czechoslovakia; Ho Chi Minh and the communist- 
dominated Viet Minh were waging war against the 
French in Indochina and, most significant of all, Mao 
Tse-tung was on the brink of success in China. At the 
time all these events seemed to fit into a universal 
pattern of communist expansion under centralised 
control from Moscow. With the advantage of hind¬ 
sight we may question that this was so, but in the 
immediate postwar years there was less room for 
doubt and Britain saw the outbreak of violence in 
Malaya as forming part of this worldwide offensive. 

The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) had been 
formed in 1930 from a branch of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party. When the Japanese invaded Malaya in 


December 1941 the MCP, following Mao Tse-tung’s 
example, adopted an anti-Japanese policy. It was the 
only political grouping of any significance in Malaya 
at that time and, in consequence, took the lead in the 
peninsula and even received, in the last stages of the 
defence of Singapore, military assistance from the 
British Army. From this nucleus of trained men the 
MCP created the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese 
Army (MPAJA) which established a military 
organisation with regiments hiding in the jungle in 
every State. 

The abrupt conclusion of the war in the Far East in 
August 1945 led to the collapse of the Japanese 
occupation of Malaya and in many areas the Japanese 
forces surrendered to units of the MPAJA. However, 
with the return of the British administration many 
members of the MPAJA accepted the government’s 
call to disband and hand in their weapons. 

Despite the somewhat chaotic situation which ex¬ 
isted in the months following the Japanese surrender 


Above: A British jungle 
patrol fords a river in 
Malaya while on a mission 
searching for terrorists. In 
order to destroy the bases 
of the MRLA, British 
security forces found that it 
was necessary to push 
deep into the jungle in 
orderto engage an enemy 
that was extremely elusive. 
Overpage: Afterthe 
surrender of the Japanese, 
the British found thatthe 
MPAJA was well 
established in Malaya. The 
4th Regiment of guerrillas, 
armed with .30in Ml 
Carbines and Mk II Sten 
submachineguns, are 
shown on parade in 1945. 
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the MCP chose not to attempt a military confrontation 
with the British at that stage. Instead, while retaining 
the nucleus of a military organisation, for the most 
part on paper, the party, under Secretary General 
Chin Peng, reverted to its pre-war policy of industrial 
disruption and sought to gain control of the trade 
union movement. 


By the beginning of 1948 labour unrest had spread 
and with it came an increase of violence, with numer¬ 
ous incidents of intimidation and murder. It was in 
June 1948 that the MCP decided to initiate a military 
campaign with the long-term goal of driving out the 
British and establishing a communist republic in 
Malaya. Th$ newly created force of the MCP, formed 
from men who had served during the war in the 
MPAJ A, was known ultimately as the Malayan Races 
Liberation Army (MRLA). It was almost completely 
made up ofChinese, though there were always a few 
Malays and Indians involved. It was armed with 
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weapons hidden in 1945 which were supplemented 
by captures from the security forces. 

The MRLA was generally organised into regi¬ 
ments, companies and platoons though the strengths 
and effectiveness of these units scarcely made a 
uniform pattern. Early on there was a tendency to 
operate in large groups of anything from 50 to 200 
men who would all live in the same camp located 
within easy reach of the jungle edge. This was a 
necessity in order that the unit could obtain food and 
gain intelligence from isolated peasant communities 
‘squatting’ illegally and remote from population 
centres and government supervision. 

Following the example of Mao Tse-tung the 
MRLA at first sought to dominate one or two remote 
areas of the country. Isolated police posts were over¬ 
run and the local population was won over to the 
communists’ side. It was soon realised, however, that 
conditions in the Federation of Malaya were rather 
different from those in China. The country was, in 
area, roughly the size of England and Wales and, 
although it was 80 per cent covered in dense jungle, 
communications were not too difficult for govern¬ 
ment officials, police or army. The security forces 
were able to counter insurgent activities with compa¬ 
rative ease so the attempt to ‘liberate’ selected areas 
was abandoned. 


Instead the MRLA turned to less ambitious activi¬ 
ties. Firstly they tried to weaken the resolve of the 
government and the morale of the security forces: 
police posts were attacked, police*and army vehicles 
were ambushed on the roads and patrols into the 
jungle were also trapped in ambushes. Secondly they 
turned their attention to the European managers of 
rubber estates and tin mines. Through murder and 
ambush they hoped to intimidate these men and their 
families so that they would be forced to flee from the 
distant plantations they invariably inhabited. In this 
way the MRLA tried to slow down and eventually 
stop the production of tin and rubber, the lifeblood of 
the Malayan economy. Lastly they tried to win over 
the Chinese population by persuasion or intimidation. 
The Chinese ‘squatters’ were often easily persuaded 
by MRLA propaganda. They provided food and 
intelligence for the communists and a ‘mass organisa¬ 
tion’ , the Min Yuen, was formed so that the supply of 
food and money and the gathering of information was 
placed on a more organised footing. The Min Yuen 
also provided a steady flow of recruits for the armed 
and uniformed MRLA itself. 

The more wealthy members of the Chinese com¬ 
munity, the managers or owners of small estates, 
those employed in government service and particu¬ 
larly those working for the security forces, were 



Top left: A British Army 
truck burns fiercely after 
being hit by grenades and 
smallarmsfire in an 
ambush. Above left: 
Security forces break into 
an insurgent hideout. The 
British preferred to capture 
guerrillas alive so that they 
could provide information 
(above). 
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Ambush at Fraser’s Hill 


The ambushes and small-scale attacks of the Malayan commun¬ 
ist guerrillas were a constant source of danger to the security 
forces. Their most notorious exploit was the assassination of the 
British High Commissioner, Sir Henry Gurney, at Fraser’s Hill 
in 1951. 

The road to Fraser’s Hill was an ideal place to site an ambush 
and yet, until October 1951, the communist Malayan Races 
Liberation Army (MRLA) had never attempted to mount a 
serious attack on the military and government vehicles which 
frequently used it. It was ideal in a variety of ways. In the first 
place, Fraser’s Hill was a rest station to which many senior 
officers could escape from the high temperatures and heavy 
humidity of the plains, so there were many important targets on 
the road. The physical characteristics of the road itself also made 
it an attractive proposition for the terrorists. For the last 32km (20 
miles) of its length it climbed steeply, winding its way through 
dense jungle country. The road twisted and turned as it clung to 
the hillsides and where the slopes were particularly steep it was 
cut into the hillside itself. Rocky cliffs up to 15m (50 feet) high 
rose from the roadside while, opposite, the ground dropped 
sharply away into deep ravines. 

Documents captured later indicated that an ambush party was 
in position on 5 October 1951. The group comprised at least 38 
men and they were well armed with two Bren guns, a Sten gun 
and rifles. The Bren guns were needed to bring down heavy fire 
onto the vehicles at the moment the ambush was sprung. 

The position was sited on a sharp S-bend where steep cliffs 
rose sheer from the road. Individual and group positions were 
allocated carefully to give each other support and to allow fire to 
be concentrated on the selected killing zone. The party was 
spread out 180m (200 yards) along the roadside. 

The ambush was ready from 1000 hours on 5 October and 
remained established until at least 1500 hours that day. A careful 
note was made by the commander of all vehicle movement in 
both directions along the road between those times. Several 
groups of vehicles would have made excellent targets in that they 
were small enough not to have been able to react against the 
attack and yet were likely to yield several weapons to the MRLA. 

No more sightings were recorded on the 5th after 1500 hours. 


Thefuneral of Sir Henry Gurney. 

and it seems probable that soon after that the ‘bandit’ force 
withdrew from the road to camp for the night. They were back 
next morning. 

Just before 1300 hours on the 6th, High Commissioner Sir 
Henry Gurney, travelling in his official Rolls-Royce, 
approached the site. He had left King’s House in Kuala Lumpur 
earlier that morning and was travelling with his wife and Private 
Secretary up to Fraser’s Hill for the weekend. The High Com¬ 
missioner always travelled with a minimum of escorting vehicles 
for protection and on this occasion, as a result of a breakdown, 
there were fewer than usual. In front of the Rolls was an open 
Landrover carrying five Malay'policemen without any automatic 
weapons. The wireless vehicle, which should have been behind 
the Rolls, had broken down; as a result of this the police armoured 
car at the rear had dropped behind and was now desperately 
trying to catch up with the other vehicles. So it was that the 
ambush commander saw*only a Landrover with lightly armed 
policemen and the official Rolls enter his killing zone. 

He gave the order to open fire. In the first burst from the Bren 
guns the Landrover was brought to a halt with most of the 
policemen wounded. Within seconds, its tyres punctured and its 
body riddled with holes, the Rolls-Royce careered to the side of 
the road and came to a standstill. The chauffeur was wounded 
and slumped down at the wheel; Lady Gurney and the Private 
Secretary flung themselves to the floor of the car. The High 
Commissioner, unhurt at this stage, opened the door and made to 
cross the road, perhaps to seek cover. He took a few steps and fell 
dead at the roadside. 

There was a brief lull in the shooting, as the weapon recovery 
groups scrambled down to the road. Then the armoured car 
arrived and engaged the terrorists with its twin machine guns. 
Instantly the ambush commander ordered a bugle to sound the 
signal to withdraw. Despite a massive follow-up by police and 
army units most of the ambushers escaped immediate retribu¬ 
tion. T hey disappeared into the vast jungles of Pahang scarcely 
realising until later how important their action that day had been. 

Major F. A. Godfrey 
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Below: Surrounded by 
belts of ammunition and 
sandbags, a soldier of a 
British Gurkha regiment 
mans a machine gun at a 
lonely jungle outpost. 


subjected to a campaign of terror in an attempt to 
prevent the government and the economy from func¬ 
tioning effectively. Murder, mutilation, torture, ex¬ 
tortion and kidnap were the measures employed. 

The sudden and widespread outbreak of violence 
caught the government of the Federaftion of Malaya 
off guard. It had neither the plans nor the resources to 
respond. In the first weeks after the declaration of a 
State of Emergency on 17 June 1948 there was much 
discussion on how to react and how to make the best 
use of the limited resources available. Within a few 
months a special constabulary was formed to protect 
the rubber estates, tin mines and vulnerable points; 
and the regular police force was expanded to maintain 
the government’s presence in towns and villages. 
Once such protective arrangements were in hand the 
army, which was quickly reinforced, was released 
from static duties to go on to the offensive. Police 
recruitment allowed for the creation of what were 
known as ‘jungle squads’, which also went in search 
of MRLA units in the j ungle. 

As the situation developed the government acted to 
weaken the hold that the MRLA exerted over the 
scattered rural population. Of great psychological 
importance was the decision that the civil government 
should retain overall control of the security operation^ 
and that the army should be used, not just as the 
military commanders thought fit, but in a way agreed 
through civil, police and military consultation. Milit¬ 
ary domination of the government would have pro¬ 
vided the MCP with a major propaganda weapon to be 
used to win over the more reluctant groups of rural 
Chinese to their side. 

A further decision, aimed at depriving the MRLA 
of their essential contact with Chinese villagers, was 
implemented in 1949. In selected and particularly 
remote areas where the MRLA was known to be 
operating, whole ‘squatter’ settlements were dis¬ 
persed. Their inhabitants were either repatriated to 
China, resettled with relations or in other villages 
under closer government supervision or simply left to 


fend for themselves away from their original homes. 

To encourage the supply of information about the 
terrorists a system of monetary rewards was intro¬ 
duced; at the same time, terms under which a guerrilla 
could surrender were widely publicised gnd, under 
certain circumstances, included an element of finan¬ 
cial inducement which proved very successful. 

The MRLA rapidly became disillusioned at the 
prospect of spending years living uncomfortably and 
dangerously in the jungle. Ffopes for an early success 
in their campaign seemed to be fading. The leadership 
had not achieved its aim of liberating areas of the 
country and establishing their authority and there was 
little, if any, support for their cause from communist 
countries outside Malaya. These failures aggravated 
the tensions which developed simply from living in 
the jungle where, at any time, a security force patrol 
might appear and inflict casualties. 

For the government’s part, the measures it intro¬ 
duced during the first years of the emergency were, by 
their very nature, only likely to achieve results in the 
long term and there were many agonising moments as 
the enemy appeared still to be capable of striking at 
will. The army was operating in the j ungle on the basis 
of scant, frequently non-existent intelligence about 
the enemy. Further, it was expending much energy on 
very large scale operations, flooding areas of jungle 
with battalions and even brigades of soldiers, which 
quite frequently led to no kills or captures at all. 

The truth was, however, that despite despondency 
on both sides the battle was far from being lost or won. 
The MRLA was still able to recruit to replace its 
losses; it could build up its armed strength through its 
attacks on the security forces and it grew more 
effective as its leadership gained in experience. The 
government’s efforts were, in 1950, to receive a 
renewed impetus consequent upon the arrival in 
Malaya of a new director of operations, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harold Briggs. He was to establish, in a 
very brief spell, the ground rules that would ultimate¬ 
ly lead to success. Major F. A. Godfrey 







Jungle patrols 


Scouting, tracking and fighting in tropical forests 


Successful patrolling in a country such as Malaya 
against an enemy like the Malayan Races Liberation 
Army (MRLA) made necessary the development of 
very sophisticated skills on the part of patrol comman¬ 
ders and men. While training in movement and 
navigation was of prime importance it seemed always 
to be the case that the great teacher was experience 
itself. As men became used to living and working in 
the jungle they developed what can only be described 
as a ‘feel’ for the best way to use this strange environ¬ 
ment to their advantage. 

A major problem was the limited range of visibil¬ 
ity. Hilly primary jungle posed fewer difficulties in 
this respect, though even there the leading scout of a 
patrol of 10 men in single file would rarely, if ever, be 
within sight of the rear man. As most operations were 
carried out close to the edge of the jungle, patrols 
frequently found themselves in secondary jungle. 
This is the term given to an area of primary jungle 
which has at one time been cleared or partially cleared 
for cultivation and then allowed to revert to natural 
growth. In such conditions clear visibility could be 
reduced to 3 or 4m (10 to 12 feet), so thick was the 
undergrowth, and it was often necessary for the 
leading scout to cut a path for the patrol. 

Visibility was also extremely poor in Talang’, a tall 
coarse grass which grows when previously cultivated 
areas are left fallow. In parts of Malaya land which is 
left unused also becomes overgrown by a tough fern 


growing over 2m (6 feet) high. While negotiating 
such vegetation, a man, if he stumbled, would dis¬ 
appear from the view of the next only lm (3 feet) 
away. Movement in such conditions was extremely 
slow and patrols would sometimes find their advance 
cut to a snail’s pace, with progress being measured at 
50 to 100m (45 to 90 yards) an hour. « 

The constantly changing speed of a patrol created 
problems with navigation. In the jungle it was not 
possible to make use of the normal aids to map¬ 
reading. Rarely was a patrol commander afforded a 
distant view; and even if, on a steep hillside, he caught 
a glimpse of a hazy skyline he could never be quite 
sure of relating the hilltop he could see to the map. He 
was normally reduced to marching with his compass 
in his hand to give him a feel for the general line of 
movement. He then relied on his experience to relate 
the shape of the feature on which the patrol was 
moving to the contours of the map. 

A further problem was that of noise. To avoid 
giving the enemy warning of approach it was neces¬ 
sary, ideally, to reduce the noise of movement to a 
level that could be detected only up to the distance it 
was possible to see, although rarely was it possible to 
achieve this goal 

Locating the enemy in the jungle was, of course, an 
easy matter if precise information existed as to his 
whereabouts. Yet, even after 1951, when informa¬ 
tion flowed more freely, many patrols were still sent 
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out to search for bandit camps without anything more 
than a general idea of their location. As patrol com¬ 
manders built up experience they became skilled at 
converting what might seem an impossible, exhaust¬ 
ing and time-consuming task into a cai^fully planned 
and meticulously executed fighting reconnaissance 
patrol. 

It might be known that a bandit camp was located 
somewhere in an area of, say, six to eight map squares 
of jungle. The bandits would need to leave their camp 
and return to it, and although they would take great 
care to conceal their tracks they could not do so 
completely. It would be a waste of time searching the 
jungle edge to find a track used by the terrorists 
because the jungle would be entered at a different 
point by different men and on different occasions. 
However, the individual routes must converge at 
some point for the terrorists to gain access to their 
camp. If the jungle was particularly dense the indi- 


Left: Armed with Belgian 
7.62mm FN FAL rifles, 
Nigerian troops advance 
through rebel territory in 
Biafra. The density of the 
vegetation requires a 
gradual advance. Below: A 
unit of British soldiers and 
Gurkhas push through the 
jungle in search of 
guerrillas. With them they 
carry an assortment of 
arms; a 7.62mm SLR, a 
.303in Bren machine gun 
and various 9mm Owen 
submachineguns. Right: 
An illustration of just how 
dense jungle foliage can 
become: a British sergeant 
gives a corporal a helping 
hand to cross a fast flowing 
stream. 
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One of the most common methods of estab¬ 
lishing enemy whereabouts was 'fan' patrolling. 
Having established a jungle base camp in the area 
to be searched, small detachments of three or 
four men, carrying only their weapons and 
ammunition, were despatched in radial formation 
on pre-set compass bearings. The area to be 
covered depended very much on the nature of 
the surrounding jungle and the fact that three 
hours was about the time limit to which the 
troops could operate effectively. On detecting an 
enemy encampment one or two members of 
the patrol returned to the platoon base and the 
platoon commander would move up to survey 
the target with all available men. Depending on 
the enemy's strength he would decide whether 
to attack or to call up for reinforcements. 


vidual tracks would come together sooner. If the army 
patrol cut into the jungle and then patrolled parallel to 
the jungle edge, but deep inside, it would in all 
probability eventually pick up the track running into 
the camp. 

Another way of searching an area was systemati¬ 
cally to follow all water courses, for the bandits 
needed to be within reasonable reach of drinking 
water? A terrorist camp might also be located by 
patrolling a ridge line a few metres below the actual 
ridge track. Bandits used ridge tracks for ease of 
movement and speed over long distances. When the 
time came for them to drop down to their camp, they 
would not all leave the track at the same place, for to 
do so would provide a clear trail for a patrol to follow. 
Once again, however, the individual foot tracks ulti¬ 
mately had to converge and often they would do so 
within a few metres of the top of the ridge. 

All these methods of patrolling involved hours, 
days and weeks of painstaking effort, frequently 
without success. The jungle is a primitive and often 
frightening place, and yet thousands of young 
National Servicemen, having scarcely ever left their 
predominantly urban environment at any other time in 
their lives, adapted to it with remarkable ease. Most 
British battalions allowed just three weeks for accli¬ 
matisation and familiarisation for newly arrived 
drafts in Malaya. It was usually enough. 

Major F. A. Godfrey 
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On the track of the terrorists 



Another step or two and, to my amazement, I saw 
water from a puddle trickling down into what was 
obviously a very recently made footprint. At least one 
man had been in the clearing until a few minutes 
before we arrived! I retraced my footsteps to where 
the recce group had covered my every move and 
crouched down to think. 

The footprints had not been made by men running 
away - they were clear-cut and not blurred by slipping 
and sliding in haste. I decided that the guerrillas had in 
all probability gone off for the day and would return to 
work tomorrow. I therefore determined to set up a 
carefully planned ambush to catch them in the open 
when they returned. 

My platoon was, as usual, divided into two sections 
and I decided to site No 2 Section (with my platoon 
sergeant) along the near side of the clearing where the 
jungle ran down to the stream. I would then deploy my 
own, No 1 Section, across the top of the clearing. I 
briefed my platoon sergeant on his positions and arcs 
of fire. We then withdrew some 180m (200 yards) 
from the clearing and ate. 

Just after six o’clock, with one hour to dusk, we 
made our way back to the clearing. Having confirmed 
all was clear, my sergeant took his section down the 
side of the rectangle, deploying them in three groups 
with the Bren group in the centre. All three groups had 
a clear view across the open ground to where the path 
led into the jungle on the far side. I then moved 
cautiously along the high side of the clearing about 
10m (30 feet) inside the jungle. I allocated the rifle 


Below: Atypical jungle 
clearing. It was in clearings 
such asthesethatMRLA 
units established 
operations bases and 
supply dumps. Right: 
Pushing through the dense 
foliage of the interior, a 
British officer armed with a 
.30in Ml Carbine leads a 
Gurkha unit on patrol. Note 
the tactical disposition of 
the unit as they advance in 
Indian file', alternately 
watching left to rightto 
guard against a possible 
ambush by guerrillas. 


Arthur Hayward was a platoon commander in Malaya 
and was awarded the Military Cross after his tour of 
duty. Here he recalls an incident that occurred during the 
Emergency. 


64 It was still dark as the vehicles moved off, almost 
noiselessly, back to camp. I made my way forward to 
position myself behind the leading scout and gave the 
signal to move. The rain was still falling heavily and 
we were already soaked through to the skin, but at 
least the drumming of the downpour on the thick 
foliage around us muffled the noise we made as we set 
out, slipping and sliding in the mud. With luck we 
would gain the jungle without detection. My aim was 
to get some 3km (2 miles) into the jungle by late 
afternoon. We could then set up apatrol base and start 
our systematic search for signs of the cultivated 
clearings which I’d been told the guerrillas had begun 
to establish as a safe source of food. 

By three o’clock we were well into the jungle and 
making good progress when suddenly the leading 
scout held up his hand to halt the patrol. We stopped 
and crouched down in total silence. After a moment or 
two I made my way cautiously up to the leading scout. 
He nodded his head forward and, following his gaze, I 
saw that ahead of us the jungle appeared to thin out. I 
decided to go forward with the recce group to see what 
lay ahead. Before long I could see an open patch of 
ground. Nothing could be heard or seen which sug¬ 
gested the enemy was near and yet it was clear that the 
area was being prepared for cultivation. We had 
stumbled on what we were seeking but where were the 
guerrillas who should have been working there? 

The clearing was roughly rectangular in shape and 
fell away from where we were, at the top comer, 
towards a stream at the lower edge. I decided to go 
forward into the open to get a better view. Almost 
immediately I noticed footprints in the soft soil, 
clearly made by the rubber soles of bandit boots. I 
moved a little further and realised that the scattered 
footmarks tended to come together and form a rough 
pathway which led out of the clearing at the far end. 
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group their positions by moving forward to the edge of 
the open ground then moved on to where I judged was 
the halfway point of the area. Here I positioned my 
Bren group, to which I intended to return after siting 
the recce group at the far comer of the clearing. 

With the recce group following me I moved slowly 
along on the same line until I judged we had reached 
the far end of the clearing. I soon realised that we had 
overshot the clearing and were in fact moving down 
through the jungle beyond the far edge. At that instant 
I saw in front of me, some 18m (20 yards) ahead, the 
clear shape of a hut roof. A moment later we heard the 
clink of a metallic object. The guerrillas were living 
just inside the jungle. Unbelievably, though they 
were so close, we had not disturbed them, even 
though I had deployed some 25 men into an ambush 
position, all within 45m (50 yards) of them. 

We moved ahead, slithering under and crawling 
round broken palm fronds and dead wood and vegeta¬ 
tion, fearful of making the slightest noise. As we 
advanced the outline of the hut became clearer. I 
could see two men sitting inside. One was cleaning his 
teeth, using an enamel mug, and the other was oiling 
his rifle. A Sten gun was lying across the knees of the 
former. A little closer and I discerned, just below the 
hut, a third man crouched on his haunches, fully 
dressed and equipped and nursing a Mark V rifle. He 
was positioned to look back along the track towards 
the clearing and was, obviously, the sentry. 

I made a fast appreciation. The hut was only big 
enough to take the three but there might be others 
further on which we had not yet seen. It seemed likely, 
though, that only these men were associated with this 
clearing as all the digging tools were by the hut. I 
decided to attack. We crept further forward till we 
were within 10m (about 30 feet) of the hut. Still they 
had not sensed our presence. Slowly I raised myself to 
my feet, put my carbine to my shoulder and took aim 
at the sentry. I opened fire and the others instantly 
followed. There was a deafening roar as the jungle 
echoed back the firing of our weapons. Two of the 
guerrillas slumped down lifeless immediately but the 
sentry, my target, was thrown forward by the impact 
of the shots and started to crawl into the undergrowth. 
We lunged forward to make sure there were no others 
and my leading scout crashed into the undergrowth 
and returned to report that the sentry was also dead. 



I called out to my sergeant to come across the 
clearing with his section, watching out for other 
terrorists on the way. I told him what had happened 
and despatched his section to carry out a quick sweep 
to check whether there were any other signs of life. I 
returned to my own section and ordered the section 
commander to take the rifle group and find a site to 
camp in for the night. I placed the Bren group on the 
edge of the clearing and with the recce group collected 
together the weapons, packs and equipment of the 
dead guerrillas. We also wrapped the bodies in 
poncho capes. 

Soon afterwards No 2 Section returned, having 
seen nothing. Meanwhile my radio operator had got a 
message through to the company commander, who 
ordered me to return to the jungle edge the following 
morning. There we would be met by men from 
another platoon to help carry out the bodies * all of 
which had to be taken back for Special Branch to 
identify. 99 


Top: During Operation 
Unity, a British officer 
discusses with an Indian 
patrol leaderthe area to be 
covered. Above: A British 
patrol passing through this 
seemingly abandoned 
village has discovered a 
native without 
identification and takes 
him away for interrogation. 
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India breaks apart 




The religious war over independence 


The partition of the core of the British Empire - the 
subcontinent of India - between the two newly inde¬ 
pendent states of India and Pakistan in 1947 was one 
of the great political changes of the 20th century. The 
formal handover of power took place swiftly, and 
successfully. But it was accompanied by religious 
and racial violence. that claimed hundreds of 
thousands of lives. Although the fighting was not 
sanctioned by either government, it was, in a sense, a 
spontaneous religious war, the expression of tensions 
that had been building up for decades. 

Pressure for Indian independence from Britain, 
under the aegis of the Congress Party whose dominant 
figures by 1945 were M. K. (Mahatma) Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, had been building up since the 
beginning of the century. Then, between the years 
1937 and 1940, the Muslim League, under the lead¬ 
ership of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, began to demand a 
separate Islamic state, to protect Muslim interests 
against the Hindu majority. 

Ever since the Islamic invasions of the 14th to 
16th centuries and the establishment of the Mogul 
Empire there had been varying degrees of tension 
between Hindu and Muslim; and during the period 
from 1920 to 1940 there was simmering violence 
between the two communities, often touched off by 
petty causes. But Jinnah’ s call for a separate state was 
complicated by the fact that although there were 
Islamic majorities in some areas, the whole of the 
subcontinent contained Muslims. 

For the British government, which by the end of 
World War II had basically accepted the principle of 
independence, the problems seemed insoluble. 
Negotiations dragged on, until finally, on 3 June 
1947, the Viceroy, Mountbatten, proposed a plan that 
resulted in the creation of a fragmented state of 
Pakistan from east Bengal and the northwestern area, 
especially west Punjab, of the subcontinent. Both the 
Congress Party and the Muslim League accepted the 
proposals; and in July the Indian Independence Act 
was passed by the British Parliament. The situation in 
India was rapidly deteriorating and rather than wait 
until June 1948 (the date originally planned for British 
withdrawal), it was decided to bring independence 
forward to 15 August 1947. 
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INDIAN PARTITION 


Below left: The side of a 
house daubed with a 
message for the British. 
Below: As a dead Hindu's 
blood flows into the gutter, 
Muslim youths in Calcutta 
survey their handiwork. 
Below right: Gandhi, the 
symbol of Indian 
independence. 



During the late summer and autumn there was 
spontaneous violence all over India against minorities 
- be they Hindu or Muslim - but the slaughter was at 
its most intense in the Punjab, because of the position 
of yet another religious group, the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs populated the rich canal colonies of west 
Punjab, and the declaration that their lands would be 
turned over to a Muslim state was felt by them as a 
grave insult. While ostensibly originating from a 
religious order which sought to combine both Hindu¬ 
ism and Islam, the Sikhs, who had for many years held 
great sway in the Punjab, had an intense hatred for the 
Muslims against whom, in the past, they had fought 
many wars. They were bitterly opposed to a move 
which would place their richest lands under a Muslim 
government and considerably decrease their influ¬ 
ence by dispersing them between two new states. 
Thus while the Partition Committee was attempting to 
divide the country and its assets and liabilities, bands 
of Sikhs were setting out from west Punjab on their 
way to the east while at the same time groups of 
Muslims were making their way out of India and into 
the new Pakistan or west Punj ab. It was the meeting of 
these separate groups of transients that led to the 
disaster of autumn 1947. 

At the beginning of August riots broke out all over 
the Punjab and as the date for partition approached, 
the disorders intensified. Most of the principal cities 
of the Punjab were in flames and in the countryside 
armed bands raped and massacred indiscriminately. 
Such was the confusion that even the Punjab Bound¬ 
ary Force (made up of both non-Muslim and Muslim 
troops), commanded by British senior officers, could 


Sikh against Muslim 

'The Sikh Jathas, armed mobs from 50 to 100 
strong, assemble usually in the Gurdwaras, their 
places of worship, before making a series of raids. 
Many Jathas cross over from the Sikh states. The 
armament of a typical Jatha consists of one or 
two firearms, army and homemade grenades, 
spears, axes, and kirpans-the Sikh sabres, which 
are also religious emblems. The Muslims are 
usually only armed with staves. When 
threatened they assemble on their roofs and beat 
gongs and drums to summon help from neigh¬ 
bouring Muslim communities and prepare to 
throw stones at the attackers. The Sikhs attack 
scientifically. A first wave armed with firearms 
fires to bring the Muslims off their roofs. A second 
wave lobs grenades overthe walls. In the ensuing 
confusion a third wave goes in with kirpans and 
spears, and the serious killing begins. A last wave 
consists of older men... who carry torches and 
specialise in arson. Mounted outriders with kir¬ 
pans cut down those trying to flee. 

'British officers have seen Jathas that have 
included women and even children with spears. 
Appalling atrocities have been committed; 
bodies have been mutilated; none has been 
spared-men, women, or children. In one village, 
out of 50 corpses 30 were those of women. One 
Viceroy's commissioned officer found four 
babies roasted to death over a fire.' 

Report in The Times, 25 August 1947. 


not keep the peace. Its troops refused to fire on 
members of its own communities and it was finally 
disbanded leaving the Indian and Pakistani govern¬ 
ments to provide their own security forces. But the 
local governments were completely overwhelmed by 
the emergency and were disorganised fry the transfer 
of police and civil officers to the new states. 

On both sides of the border minorities Were desper¬ 
ately trying to reach safe areas but all along the roads 
they were butchered. Those who attempted to travel 
by train frequently failed to reach their destination; 
trains were derailed and the occupants slaughtered. 
Finally, horrified by the endless carnage, the govern¬ 
ments of Pakistan and India established a Joint Milit¬ 
ary Evacuation Organisation at Lahore aimed at 
assisting the complete evacuation of both sides. 
Mixed guards were provided for refugee camps and 
armed escorts for the various convoys of both reli¬ 
gions. Although it took some time to effect the 
complete exchange of populations, the system did 
eventually begin to work. It was estimated that during 
1947 some 6,500,000 refugees entered Pakistan and 
that about 500,000 Muslims lost their lives. Con¬ 
versely, some 5,500,000 Hindus and Sikhs left west 
Punjab but no figures were released as to the number 
killed. The division between Muslim and non- 
Muslim had been irrevocably established. 

The effects of the partition were not, however, 
limited to the disputed boundaries of Pakistan. The 
Indian Empire had included not only the provinces of 
British India but also more than 500 states, each with 
an individual ruler. Prior to independence each of 
these rulers had recognised British paramountcy but 
this situation was nullified when British paramountcy 
ended in 1947 and the states, realising the unlikeli¬ 
hood of independent survival, set about acceding to 
either India or Pakistan - depending on the religious 
constitution of the state. This too was to prove a 
difficult process - especially in the case of the north¬ 
ern state of Kashmir. Simon Innes 
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Withdrawal from Empire 

Great Britain abandons her colonial role 


In February 1947 a decision of momentous import¬ 
ance was announced by the British Labour govern¬ 
ment: Britain would be withdrawing from its Indian 
Empire. The date for withdrawal was set for June 
1948 but, in the event, evacuation came sooner. The 
Indian Independence Bill was rushed through Parlia¬ 
ment in July 1947, and at midnight on 14/15 August 

! British rule over India officially ended. Two new 

states, India and Pakistan, came into existence. Two 
others, Ceylon and Burma, followed them into state¬ 
hood early in 1948. The Raj, the jewel of empire, had 
passed into history. 

In retrospect, the decision taken was realistic. 
Without the consent of the Indian people, continued 
British rule over India was hardly conceivable. The 
maintenance of British rule would have involved the 
purging of nationalist elements from the Indian ad¬ 
ministration and perhaps even the landing of further 
British troops. This the Labour government was not 
prepared to do. In any case, with an economy crippled 
by six years of world war, Britain simply could not 
afford to reassert colonial authority in India. 

This decision could have led to a searching re¬ 
appraisal of Britain’s imperial role. With India gone 
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there was no longer any need to secure the routes to 
India. Moreover, as Clement Attlee’s government 
itself acknowledged by its adherence to the Brussels 
Treaty in 1948 and to the North Atlantic Treaty in 
1949, the principal threat to Britain’s security was 
believed to come from the Soviet Union. In practice, 
however, the reorientation in British policy took 20 
years to evolve. Adherence to Nato notwithstanding, 
Britain was unwilling or unable to disengage com¬ 
pletely from the imperial role. India may have gone, 
but the empire lived on. There were colonies to 
prepare for independence. There were trade routes 
to safeguard. There were treaties to fulfil and allies 
to defend. Thus while the British Army of the Rhine 
trained to defend western Europe, British forces 
continued to operate outside Europe. As Britain slow¬ 
ly withdrew from empire, it fell to the armed forces 
to cover the withdrawal. The majority of Britain’s 
operations and campaigns took place, indeed, in an 
imperial setting. 

The withdrawal from India was followed by the 
evacuation of another imperial territory, Palestine, 
but the government was unable to disengage else¬ 
where. Many territories were simply not ready for 
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British Empire was a painful pro¬ 
cess. Although the creation of the 
independent states of India and 
Pakistan brought few problems for 
Great Britain herself, the nation's 
changing world role involved it in 
extensive military operations in south¬ 
east Asia, while in Africa and the 


Middle East there were a whole 
series of conflicts as British interests 
and treaty obligations clashed with 
the demands of local nationalists and 
radical politicians. The Americas pre¬ 
sented different problems but ones 
which still required British armed 
intervention ranging from military 
presence to full-scale warfare. 
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Above left: The British flag 
is lowered as Kenya 
achieves independence. 
Below: Tempers flare after 
crowd trouble in Aden. 
Right: The disintegration of 
Empire: a Cypriot girl 
expresses herfeelings. 



independence. A British presence, and sometimes a 
military presence, remained necessary. In December 

1947, for example, troops had to be sent to Aden to 
quell anti-Jewish rioting. In February and March 

1948, naval units were sent to the Gold Coast (later 
called Ghana) because of riots there. At the same 
time, forces had to be sent to British Honduras 
(Belize) to deter an invasion by neighbouring Guate¬ 
mala. 

Even in territories now independent of Britain, the 
deployment of forces was still undertaken. In January 
1949 a battalion of British troops was sent to Jordan, 
to deter an Israeli attack upon the port of Aqaba. The 
troops had been requested by Jordan’s King Abdul¬ 
lah, and Britain, in view of its treaty commitments to 
Jordan, could hardly refuse the request. In Egypt, too, 
there was a continuing British presence in a nominally 
independent country. At the request of the Egyptian 
government, Britain had withdrawn its garrison from 
the Nile Delta in 1946-47, but only to transfer the 
troops to another part of Egypt, the Suez Canal zone. 
Despite the wishes of the Egyptian government and 
the original intentions of Attlee himself, British 
forces remained on Egyptian territory. 

With the return of the Conservatives to power there 
was reason to believe that the disintegration of empire 
would be halted, or at least slowed down. However, 
the 13 years of Conservative rule from 1951 to 1964 
saw a further fragmentation of the imperial estate, 
although in the early years Britain seemed resolved to 
put down any threat to her imperial position. In British 
Guiana (later Guyana), for example, force was used 


to counter what was seen as a communist threat to that 
colony. The Conservative government stepped up the 
counter-insurgency campaign in Malaya and used 
force to check the Mau Mau revolt in Kenya after 
1952. The emergency did not end officially until 
1960, but the Mau Mau had been effectively defeated 
by mid-1956, when Britain was able to begin with¬ 
drawing its forces. 

Another theatre of British operations was the 
Middle East, but here the outcome was less than 
satisfactory. In the Buraimi oasis affair, Britain acted 
with customary assurance, recapturing from Saudi 
Arabian forces an area of land belonging to Britain’s 
Omani and Abu Dhabi allies. In other parts of the 
Middle East, however, Britain’s record was a cata¬ 
logue of disasters. In October 1954, after three years 
of Egyptian terrorism, Britain announced that she was 
to quit the Suez Canal base, a post she had earlier 
claimed was crucial. The Middle East base was to be 
moved to Cyprus which, Britain said, could never 
expect independence. Almost immediately, an armed 
campaign began which sought to oust the British and 
achieve union with Greece. It proved to be both bitter 
and divisive. 

A more dramatic threat to Britain’s 
position and prestige in 
the Middle East 
came in the form 
of Arab national¬ 
ism. This move¬ 
ment was epito¬ 
mised in the person 
of Colonel Gamal 
Abdel* Nasser, the 
Egyptian leader. Bri¬ 
tain had initially 
attempted to appease 
Nassef, but when he 
nationalised the Suez Canal in July 
1956 Britain switched to a policy of 
coercion. Indeed the Suez affair can 
be seen as an attempt by Anthony 
Eden’s government to reassert British 
authority in an area traditionally domin¬ 
ated by Britain. The ostensible aim of the 
Anglo-French invasion was to secure the 
canal; the real aim, however, was to 
topple Nasser. As such, the venture was a 
failure. The military landings went well 
enough, but politically Suez amounted 
to nothing short of a debacle. A com¬ 
bination of world opinion and American 
pressure compelled the Eden govern¬ 
ment to desist. The consequences of the 
affair were profound. Suez demonstrated 
that Britain was no* longer a great power, 
able to act independently of the United 
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however. The two colonies that became independent 
in 1957, Malaya and Ghana, had long been ear¬ 
marked for early independence. Accelerated with¬ 
drawal was seen in other cases though. After five 
years of counter-insurgency operations, Britain 
granted independence to Cyprus in 1960. Independ¬ 
ence was also accelerated, voluntarily, elsewhere. In 
West and East Africa, in Central Africa and the West 
Indies, a rush into statehood occurred. 

Yet British forces remained as active as ever, for 
the withdrawal had to be orderly. Moreover, there 
were still commitments to be honoured. In Malaya, 
British forces stayed on in strength until the state of 
emergency ended in 1960. Two years later they were 
putting down a rebellion in Brunei and in 1963 British 
forces were sent to help independent Malaysia resist 
Indonesian infiltration in Borneo. 

The Borfieo campaign was prosecuted to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. Indonesia called off its ‘confronta¬ 
tion’ in 1966 and British forces were able to begin to 
pull out. That campaign, however, was seen by the 
new Labour government as Britain’s last major opera¬ 
tion outside the ambit of Nato. The government 
planned to leave Aden by 1968 and relinquish its 
commitments east of Suez by the mid-1970s. With its 
traditional aversion to imperial adventure and its 
dislike of high defence spending, Labour resolved to 
abandon military commitments outside Nato as swift¬ 
ly as possible, almost regardless of the local con¬ 
sequences. Aden was abandoned in November 1967, 
power being handed over to one of the nationalist 
groups against which British troops had fought. 

In the following year, the retreat from empire was 
hastened further. Shaken by financial crisis, Harold 
Wilson announced in January 1968 that the withdraw¬ 
al of British forces from east of Suez - that is, the Far 
East and the Persian Gulf-would be brought forward. 
All commitments east of Suez, except for a token 
presence in Hong Kong, would be ended by 1971. 
The effect of this decision was that, apart from a few 
residual responsibilities, Britain would cease to 
maintain bases or garrisons outside the Nato area. The 
legions had finally been recalled. Francis Toase 


Top: As the movementfor 
independence grew, street 
protests in Aden were 
frequent. Above: A British 
UN officer is led away by a 
Greek-Cypriot irregular 
after being disarmed. The 
Cypriot carries a British 
.303in Lee Enfield rifle. 
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States. It also demonstrated that nationalist move¬ 
ments could not be countered easily by force. 

Suez accelerated the withdrawal from empire and 
Harold Macmillan, who replaced Eden as prime 
minister in January 1957, was the man chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the new impetus the policy received. 
The 1957 Defence Review, with its emphasis on 
nuclear deterrence and the phasing out of a large 
conventional army based on conscription, seemed to 
point the way. 

Immediate developments in the colonial field had 
little to do with this new policy of speedy withdrawal. 
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KEY WEAPONS 


A. 



Phantom: A worldwide role 


Besides being the United States’ foremost combat 
aircraft during the 1960s and 1970s, the F-4 Phantom 
was exported in large numbers to America’s allies, 
who were not slow in appreciating the qualities of this 
extraordinary aircraft. The West German Luftwaffe 
was an early purchaser, as was Great Britain who 
equipped both the RAF and the Royal Navy with a 
number of Phantoms. Other major buyers were Iran 
and Israel, while smaller orders were placed by 
Greece, Turkey, South Korea and Japan. 

The first of Britain’s services to take an interest in 
the Phantom was the Royal Navy, which decided to 
employ the aircraft in 1964. Developed as the F-4K 
this variant first flew in 1966 and deliveries to the 
Royal Navy were made in April 1968 when it was 
redesignated the Phantom FGR Mk 1. The Navy took 
24 Phantoms while a further 28 were diverted to the 
RAF who subsequently bought a further 118 aircraft 
(the F-4M) designated as FGR Mk 2s. A particular 
feature of these Phantoms was the introduction of new 
engines, Rolls-Royce Spey 202/203 afterburning tur¬ 
bofans, capable of generating 9300kg (20,5001b) of 
thrust each; but despite the increased power of these 
engines actual performance deteriorated slightly 
although range was extended. Minor airframe mod¬ 
ifications were made and avionic equipment uprated, 
including a revised nav/attack system, and in 1975 a 


sophisticated analog-controlled radar warning sys¬ 
tem was introduced. 

By the early 1970s the Phantom ha^ become the 
mainstay of the RAF’s fighter squadrons, providing 
increased bite to the UK’s aerial defence force. Fol¬ 
lowing the introduction of the Jaguar into squadron 
service in 1974 the Phantom FGR Mk>2s were pro¬ 
gressively switched to air defence duties, thereby 
allowing the retirement of most of the RAF’s ageing 
Lightning squadrons. Besides the five squadrons in 
Number 11 group a further two squadrons at RAF 
Wildenrath in Germany were equipped with 
Phantoms. 

The availability of the heavily-armed long-range 
Phantom brought about a transformation in the 
fighting power of Britain’s air defences; the aircraft 
was capable of carrying eight air-to-air missiles 
(Sparrow, Sidewinder and Sky Flash) and a substan¬ 
tial bomb load. Compared to the Lightning the Phan¬ 
tom has an improved air interception radar and fire- 
control system, offering a look down/shoot down 
capability which enables it to detect and attack low- 
level targets without the radar ground-return prob¬ 
lems suffered by earlier systems. 

In spite of the fact that Britain’s Phantoms have not 
seen active service their value as combat aircraft was 
appreciated in 1982 when a number were sent to the 


Previous page: Two RAF 
Phantom FGR Mk 2s carry 
out a patrol from their base 
at Wildenrath in Germany. 
Above: An FGR Mk2 banks 
over to port to reveal 
bombs, Sparrow AAMs 
and a centreline 
reconnaissance pod. 
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Above: An FGR Mk 2 fires a 
stream of 68mm rockets 
from its Matra launcher. 
Against well-defined 
ground targets rocket 
attacks can be devastating. 


Below: A Royal Navy FGR 
Mk 1 of No. 892 Squadron 
HMS ArkRoya/\s prepared 
for launch. One of the 
Phantom's rocket-launcher 
pods is visible underthe 
port wing. 


Falklands to protect the islands from any future 
hostile Argentinian intentions. Operating from an 
extended runway at Port Stanley, the Falkland Islands 
Phantoms act as a powerful deterrent to any possible 
aggressor. 

A regular customer for American aircraft, it was 
only natural that the West German Luftwaffe should 
make an order for 88 Phantoms in 1968. Highly 
satisfied with the performance of the Phantom the 
Luftwaffe decided on a second batch of 175 aircraft to 
replace the controversial F-104 Starfighters in their 
interceptor and strike roles. Designated F-4F the 
German Phantoms are broadly similar to the F-4E 
variant (including wing slats) but the provision for a 
seventh fuselage fuel tank, tailplane slots and Spar¬ 
row air-to-air missile has been deleted. While assem¬ 
bled in America the J79-GE-17A engines are built in 
Germany by MTU. Optimised for an air-superiority 
role the Phantoms of the Luftwaffe have retained their 


multi-role capability although the functions of strike 
aircraft and long-range interdiction will be largely 
assumed by the newer Tornado. 

Of all the export Phantoms those in the service of 
the IAF (Israeli Air Force) have seen the most action 
by far. On 7 October 1968 the Americans agreed to 
supply Israel with 50 F-4E Phantoms. This was part of 
the biggest arms deal between the USA and Israel 
since America opened its arsenals to Israel - $285 
million in all. The Phantom was the ideal combat 
aircraft for the IAF, capable of carrying over eight 
tons of variable ordnance (twice the load of the 
Skyhawk). One Phantom could carry a payload com¬ 
parable to that of almost a squadron of the older 
French aircraft in IAF service. Its long combat range 
enabled it to hit targets as far away as Upper Egypt or 
Iraq - targets barely within range of the obsolete 
Vautour II twin-engined bombers. Furthermore, its 
multi-mission capacity suited it to aerial combat. 











KEY WEAPONS 




Left: One of the F-4Es 
loaned to the Royal 
Australian Air Force prior 
to the arrival of previously 
ordered F-111s. 



Left: An F-4Dofthe 
Imperial Iranian Air Force 
comes to a haltwiththeaid 
of its parachute brake. 
Below: ATurkish F-4E, one 
of a batch of Phantoms that 
equipthree squadrons of 
theTurkish Air Force. 
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Left: An F-4FofJG71 
'Richtofen', the first 
Luftwaffe unit to be 
supplied with the 
Phantom. Right: A US-built 
F-4J, delivered to Japan in 
1971. ~ 




Left: F-4Cs of the Spanish 
Air Force. Right: Phantoms 
of the Israeli Air Force, 
painted in a highly effective 
three-tone camouflage 
spheme. 




An RAF Phantom FGR 
Mk2of No. 17 
Squadron. 


An RF-4E of the German 
Luftwaffe, the tactical 
reconnaissance version 
ofthe Phantom. 





An Iranian F-4Dwith a 
Vulcan gun-pod slung 
underthefuselage. 
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A further feature was its high precision bombing 
capability, thereby eliminating the effort-consuming 
top cover previously needed for these missions. The 
IAF insisted that the F-4E version include a 20mm 
M61-A1 rotary cannon internally mounted although 
at a later date the Israelis installed their own cannon. 
This armament suited the IAF tactics of close-range 
dog-fights, which had proved highly effective in the 
Middle East wars. 

Altogether Israel has probably received 242 F-4E 
Phantoms as well as 12 RF-4E Phantoms for recon¬ 
naissance duties. Basic Israeli armament consists of a 
locally-built 30mm cannon, Harpoon anti-ship mis¬ 
siles, Shrike anti-radar missiles, Walleye TV-guided 
bombs and Maverick air-to-surface missiles. 

The Israeli Phantoms saw their first sustained 
action during the Yom Kippur War in 1973 when 
they acted as both a fighter and battlefield strike 



Above: A Phantom of the 
Israeli Air Force in its role of 
interceptor. 


weapon. The Arab MiGs were unable to offer serious 
resistance to the highly-trained crews of the Israeli 
Phantom squadrons and they soon became equal to 
the SAMs of the Arab air defence systems. 

During the 1970s Israel began to develop its local¬ 
ly-built Kfis fighter and began to receive the F-15 
from the USA. As a consequence, the heavier Phan¬ 
tom began to lose its air-superiority role in favour of 
being a powerful strike aircraft, thereby replacing the 
less effective A-4 Skyhawks. Nonetheless the Israeli 
Air Force will still expect and receive good service 
from the Phantom to the end of the century at least. 


Above: Two Phantoms 
take partin a flypast 
following the Israeli victory 
inthe Yom KippurWar. 
Bottom: An Israeli 
Phantom prepares to make 
a low-level strike during the 
fighting in 1973. 










War in Peace 




The South Vietnamese Army 


A veteran of the ARVN ’ 
armed with a US Ml 6 
assault rifle, looks 
across at his comrades 
carrying back wounded 
from an engagement 
with the North 
Vietnamese A rm y. 


The Army of the Republic of South Vietnam (ARVN) 
came into being as a result of the Geneva Agreement 
of 1954 which divided Vietnam into North and South. 
Apart from a small and diminishing French influence 
the ARVN was a new army lacking in tradition and 
military experience, and as such it was beset by 
problems of trying to produce a modem fighting force 
while at the same time attempting to defend South 
Vietnam from battle-hardened Viet Cong. 

During the early 1960s the tempo of conflict be¬ 
tween North and South increased, and America, 
worried for the survival of the South, sent increasing 
amounts of aid - and later men - to shore up its 
wavering ally. ARVN arms and equipment were 
almost totally of American manufacture; and the 
American imprint on the ARVN was extended further 
as US military advisers tried to weld the army into an 
efficient fighting body along the lines of the U S Army. 

The massive injection of US aid allowed rapid 
expansion, from 220,000 men in 1964 to 416,000 in 
1968. The ARVN was organised into 10 infantry 
divisions plus numerous combat support units, which 
received the majority of US resources. From 1965 to 
1968 the main brunt of the fighting was borne by 
American troops, the intention being to give time to 
the ARVN to reorganise itself. After the Tet offensive 
of 1968 the ARVN was given a more prominent 
position in the firing line and, as American troops 
began to withdraw, a modernisation programme was 
instigated - the ARVN being supplied with surplus 
though modem US arms and equipment. By 1970 
most units were armed with M16 rifles, M79 grenade 
launchers and M60 machine guns. 

The ARVN was unable to fill the gap left by the 
Americans, however, and while holding the North 


Vietnamese during the 
1972 Easter invasion, it suc¬ 
cumbed to the communist forces in 1975. The weak¬ 
nesses of the ARVN were many: corruption was rife 
and advancement within the service was based on 
favouritism; contact between officers and men was 
almost non-existent; and army organisation - based 
on a cumbersome territorial system - acted against 
mobility. And while the Americans provided the 
material to keep the ARVN in being, at the same time 
they removed the initiative from the South Viet¬ 
namese who were chronically lacking in offensive 
spirit. Not surprisingly, morale was often poor and 
desertion was rife - in 1965 alone §pme 113,000 men 
deserted. 

Despite these serious (and eventually insoluble) 
problems the ARVN continued to fight, slogging it 
out with the Vietnamese communists in a bitter 
conflict that lasted over two decades. While the bulk 
of the ARVN was of only average standard or below, 
certain units were of the highest quality, capable of 
taking on crack North Vietnamese formations with¬ 
out US support. The ‘Ranger’ battalions and the 
Airborne and Marine Divisions were held in the 
highest regard and the 1st Infantry Division was 
considered to be on a level with US Airmobile and 
Marine units. The superior combat performance of 
such units was usually a consequence of inspired 
leadership by a few key officers; General Ngoi Quang 
Truong, commander of the 1st Infantry Division, 
raised the quality of his troops through careful in¬ 
tegration with US forces whose combat experience 
rubbed-off onto the South Vietnamese soldier^. Un¬ 
fortunately for the South, officers such as Truong 
proved to be an exception. 




















South Vietnamese 



Army 

Vietnam 1970 


1st Lieutenant, Army of the Republic of Vietnam, 
1970 

The reliance placed by South Vietnam upon 
America extended to the provision of uniforms 
and weapons; consequently this ARVN patrol 
leader is entirely US-equipped. The two-piece 
camouflage suit is in the 'tiger stripe' pattern worn 
by US Special Forces and popular with many 
South Vietnamese units. The waistcoat is of nylon 
mesh complete with integral pockets. The rank 
system is distinctly South Vietnamese and is de¬ 
picted here bytwogold plum blossomsonthe hat, 
denoting the rank of 1st Lieutenant. Well armed, 
this officer carries a 5.56mm M16A1 assault rifle 
with two M26A2 fragmentation grenades and a 
pistol attached to his web belt. Afurther American 
feature - though strictly unofficial - is the peace 
sign tag worn at the neck, traditionally made from 
the ring pulls of beer cans. 

Below: US M56 pattern equipment was widely 
used by ARVN forces and depicted here are, from 
left to right, a first aid pouch, plastic water bottle, 
'butt' pack, .45 automatic pistol with black-leather 
holster, and an ammunition pouch for two spare 
pistol magazines. 












































































